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JONATHAN EDWARDS. 1 

IN the preface to his book on Jonathan Edwards, Professor 
Allen quotes with approval the remark of Bancroft : " He 
that would know the workings of the New England mind in the 
middle of the last century and the throbbings of its heart, must 
give his days and nights to the study of Jonathan Edwards." 
And Professor Allen adds : " He that would understand the sig- 
nificance of later New England thought, must make Edwards 
the first object of his study." Time has at last set the limit to 
the truth of such remarks. To understand the philosophy and 
theology of to-day in New England or the country at large, the 
student must undoubtedly seek his foundations elsewhere than 
in the thought of Edwards. His influence is now largely negli- 
gible. The type of thinking which most widely prevails is so 
far removed from him, in such notable contrast to him, finds its 
roots so markedly in other sources, that interest in him is more 
antiquarian than vitalizing. But the remarkable thing is that 
these statements, true to-day, were not true in 1889, when Pro- 
fessor Allen's book appeared. To question then the soundness 
of his estimate or that of Bancroft's could at best involve only 
the censure of a mild exaggeration. A few days and nights, 
even at that time, might have been spared the student of New 
England thought from surrender to Edwards. 

That less than twenty years could have involved such a change, 
is itself a significant commentary on the power of Edwards's 
work. It has failed not through refutation, but through inad- 

1 Read at the Edwards Commemmoration at Andover, Mass., October 5, 1903. 
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equacy. To-day we get so much more elsewhere, and find other 
richer sources to stir us to progress or controversy. It is to 
Greek philosophy and to British and German philosophy and 
theology that the student must give his days and nights, if he is 
to understand our thought. And so for us, I take it, New Eng- 
land thought, impressed in its beginnings so potently by Edwards 
that he dominated it either positively or negatively for a century 
and a half, has failed to afford a foundation for progressive 
development in either philosophy or theology. It is to be noted 
further that the foundations we now rest upon, have not been 
laid by our contemporaries. They reach far back into the past, 
to Edwards's contemporaries abroad, to his predecessors by many 
centuries. Significant as the thought of New England has been 
on its speculative side, it has not contained enough native, orig- 
inal strength to preserve it from the inadequacy which profoundly 
marked it through its ignorance of history. The courses in phi- 
losophy and theology offered in our colleges, universities, and 
seminaries to-day, are so immeasurably superior to those offered 
twenty years ago, that one can readily understand why the types 
of philosophy and theology are so vastly different and owe such 
different allegiance. But one would be a poor observer, if his 
amazement did not keep pace with his observation, if he did not 
recognize the peculiar vigor of that New England thought, 
which may have ceased to influence him profoundly. 

I would not, therefore, have these remarks of mine construed 
into a belittling of Edwards or his influence. I have made them 
because, in connection with that influence, they indicate the fact 
from which it must be estimated. More than this : this fact, 
viewed in the light of what Edwards himself did and of what his 
early years gave promise, has given me the most suggestive in- 
sight into the man's power and versatility, and a more satisfac- 
tory estimate of his personality as a thinker. For he was a man 
with an undeveloped possibility, greater, to my mind, than the 
actuality attained. He did not belong to the men we cannot 
imagine different, but to the men, whom, the better we know 
them, the more we seem compelled to view in other light. What 
he might have been, becomes, at least for the student of philos- 
ophy, as insistent and suggestive as the question what he was. 
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One cannot write history as it ought to have been. Yet this 
truth ought not to blind us to the fact that there have been 
great persons, whose position in history has been not only influ- 
ential, but, more significantly, critical. To such persons is 
chargeable not only what their influence has been, but also what 
it has not been. If the thought of New England has been 
largely determined by Edwards in its positive achievements, it 
has been almost equally determined by him in what it failed to 
achieve, for he undoubtedly possessed, although he did not carry 
through in his work, those elements which in large measure would 
have made that thought more stable and lasting. It has failed 
through lack of real philosophical insight. But it was just this 
insight which Edwards possessed in a very remarkable degree 
but failed to carry through in his work. And this is the more sig- 
nificant because no other American has, perhaps, possessed 
philosophical insight of equal power. 

It would of course be futile to attempt to say what American 
thought would have been, if Edwards had not lacked philosophi- 
cal thoroughness. Yet it appears to me undoubtedly true that 
it no longer finds him influential because of just this lack, and 
that it presents to-day little continuity with its past. It has ap- 
peared to me instructive, therefore, to consider with some detail, 
this lack of philosophical thoroughness in Edwards's work, in 
order to an appreciation of his critical significance in the history 
of American thinking, and of the profoundly interesting character 
of his own thought. 

Edwards's early " Notes on the Mind," of uncertain though 
doubtless early date, incomplete, detached, and of most varying 
worth, are doubtless for the student of philosophy the most im- 
pressive products of Edwards's thought. While they reveal his 
philosophical ability as perhaps none of his publications reveals 
it, they cannot be credited with contributing to his influence. 
They were not a known factor. They are not inconsistent with 
his elaborate treatises, as Professor Gardinei maintains that they 
are not, 1 but one would not be led to suspect them from these 
treatises. I dismiss consideration of them for the present, there- 

1 Philosophical Review, Vol. IX., p. 573. 
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fore, to return to them after speaking of some of his completed 
works. Foremost among these is undoubtedly his Enquiry 
into Freedom of Will. 

The reader of this enquiry to-day must add his tribute to the 
many bestowed by others on its greatness. But just because it 
is so great, its lack of philosophical thoroughness is remarkable. 
What amazes one about it is that an analysis of the will so acute, 
so sane, so dispassionate, so free from prejudice or tricky argu- 
ment, and so sound, if the distinction of terms made by Edwards 
is admitted, could yet, with hardly a trace of rational justification, 
be linked with a Calvinistic conception of God and the world. I 
do not mean that it is at all amazing that Edwards's conception of 
the will should be held by Calvinists, or be thought consistent 
with their positions, but rather that a mind that could so pro- 
foundly philosophize about the will, could be so insensible of the 
need of further philosophy to link his results with his theological 
convictions. More than this — that a mind so fair and dispas- 
sionate in his analysis of the will, could be so unfair and passion- 
ate in his theological setting of it. 

The first two parts of the Enquiry, with the exception of Sec- 
tions 1 1 and 1 2 of Part II, which are exegetical, are to be classed 
among the greatest of philosophical writings. That Edwards is 
not unique in what he here discloses does not detract from his 
greatness. Spinoza, Hobbes, and Hume have all the same doc- 
trine, but exhibit no greater philosophical skill in the exposition 
of 6 it. Significant too for his remarkable power is the fact that 
these men had, at first hand, acquaintance with other philosophies 
which he altogether lacked. In these parts, and indeed in the 
whole work, wherever Edwards seeks to fix or distinguish terms, 
he is remarkably acute. A notable illustration of this among 
many equally notable is his analysis of the term ' action ' in Part 
IV, Section 2. His clear insistence on the need of such analysis, 
and his skill in executing it, rank him among the great logicians. 
Simple distinctions in argument, but of weighty import, abound, 
such as this : " Infallible foreknowledge may prove the necessity 
of the event foreknown, and yet not be the thing which causes 
the necessity." Everywhere the impression is left that such 
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simple distinctions are the fruit of careful thought and the utter- 
ances of a mind sure of its grasp. So long as Edwards gives 
himself up to the analysis, this sureness is evident, so evident 
indeed, that he lets the argument carry itself by its own worth 
without any attempt at persuasion. 

The results of the analysis are notable. Necessity may be 
one in philosophical definition, but is as diverse in existence as 
the realms where it is found. Natural and moral necessity are 
both necessity, but different kinds of it. Causal relations may 
exist between mental events as well as between physical events, 
without making mental events physical. What makes moral 
necessity repugnant is its confusion with natural necessity, which 
is as if one were to confuse mind with matter. We should 
recognize too that necessity is not some exterior fate compelling 
events, but the actual linkage which the events disclose in their 
existence, and that they do disclose such linkage wherever they 
exist, in the mind as well as in nature. Did it not exist in the 
mind, there would then be no linkage between motive and act, 
between end and means. Again, whether an act is voluntary, and 
so free, depends on whether it is the result of volition or of some- 
thing else. The causes of volition, whatever they may be, do 
not affect its voluntary aspect or destroy the function of the will 
any more than the causes of life destroy the functions of life. 
Again, moral praise or blame does not belong to the causes of 
men's acts but to the acts themselves, just as natural praise or 
blame belongs not to the causes of a thing but to its value. Yet 
moral merit is different from natural merit, as the mind is differ- 
ent from nature. So one might continue until he had exhibited 
all the results of the analysis. 

I am, of course, aware that attempts have been made to over- 
throw this analysis of Edwards, but I confess that I find nothing 
in the analysis which should lead one to make the attempt. 
Motives to that effort are derived from other sources, and almost 
exclusively from ethical or theological interests. Nothing in the 
whole analysis is hostile to morality until that analysis ceases to 
be analysis, and becomes instead a revelation of God's activity or 
the secret workings of some ultimate being. It is not hostile to 
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morality because it discloses most powerfully and convincingly 
the fact that man by the necessity of his own nature must act and 
judge with an appreciation of the value and responsibility of his 
acts, just as the sun by the necessity of its own nature must 
shine. To show this is not to drive morality out of human life, 
but to found it in the constitution of things. It is philosophy at 
its best. 

And just because it is philosophy at its best, we look eagerly 
for its continuance. But here Edwards fails us. He does not 
continue. Perhaps he could not. And the fact that he did not 
or could not is the critical thing for his philosophy and his influ- 
ence. As we proceed to the remaining parts of the enquiry, con- 
taining his polemic against the Arminians, we pursue arguments 
which have no philosophical relation to what has preceded. 
There is no longer philosophical analysis and construction at a 
sustained height, but only flashes of it here and there, amid 
pages of rhetorical attempts at persuasion, tricky arguments, and 
sophistry. There is no philosophical carrying through of the 
doctrine of the will. Repeatedly he is content to dispose of a 
difficulty in Calvinism by pointing out that Arminianism has the 
same difficulty. He argues that if total moral inability excuses 
a man totally, partial inability should excuse him partially and 
in proper numerical proportion. This remarkable argument he 
illustrates by his figure of the balance which can turn ten pounds 
but no more, forgetting, apparently, the deep significance of the 
fact that it can turn anything less than ten pounds, forgetting, in 
short, the vast difference between degrees of ability and no ability 
at all. To the objection that men are blameless if God gives 
them up to sin, he can only cry : " Then Judas was blameless 
after Christ had given him over." 1 To such instances of philo- 
sophical weakness many more could be added, especially Part 
IV, Section 9, where the question is discussed, " How God is 
concerned in the existence of sin." It is exceptionally remark- 
able that the man who wrote the first two parts of the work 
could have written this section. His apparent unconsciousness 
of the significance of the fact that his own theory of the will 

1 Enquiry into Freedom of Will, Boston, 1754, p. 154. 
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might, with equal justice, be linked with totally different ultimate 
positions, is also noteworthy. He recognizes the simple and 
cogent truth that his doctrine is not false just because Hobbes 
and the Stoics held it. But he fails to see that their holding of 
it may point to other conclusions than the Calvinistic. 

It is not that Edwards prostitutes his philosophy to his theo- 
logical convictions. To my mind there is not the slightest proof 
of that, and, so far as I know, it has never been seriously main- 
tained. The fact is, rather, that the philosopher never became the 
theologian or the theologian the philosopher. It is futile to try 
to understand Edwards's Calvinism from his philosophy or his 
philosophy from his Calvinism. In him they are juxtaposed, not 
united. But they are not equally juxtaposed. The theology 
overshadows the philosophy. The latter, however, is of such 
superior merit to the former in depth of insight and cogency 
of reasoning, that one is irresistably led to speculate on what 
Edwards would have been, if the philosophy had overshadowed 
the theology. One recognizes that his influence would have 

been vastly different, that it has consequently been a critical in- 
fluence for American thought. 

This juxtaposition instead of union of philosophy and theology 
is seen in Edwards's other work. I will consider it in the two 
remaining writings which are of particular philosophical interest, 
namely the dissertations on " God's Last End in the Creation " 
and the "Nature of True Virtue." These dissertations, although 
never published by Edwards, were written earlier than his last 
publication in 1757. They are not, even if actually written after 
the Enquiry into Freedom of Will, unpremeditated works. 
The suggestion of them is frequent in his sermons and other 
writings, from which we could largely construct them. One 
naturally asks, therefore, why they were not published ? Un- 
published manuscripts left by eminent men are so frequent oc- 
currences, that the question might be answered by this common 
fact. But acquaintance with these dissertations gives a pointed 
interest to the question. For while they present a general agree- 
ment with the rest of Edwards's work, and evince that juxtaposi- 
tion of philosophy and theology which has been remarked, they 
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exhibit a real simplification of his thought and suggestive indica- 
tions of almost conscious attempts at unification. Their total 
effect is rather to weaken than to strengthen his theology. As 
they are not essentially polemic, but rather more the work of a 
disinterested inquirer, the logical trend of the thought becomes 
more natural and inevitable. All the more, logical revulsion is 
consequently occasioned by the juxtaposition of the elements of 
an unrelated theology. One is led to suspect that Edwards was 
becoming conscious of his intellectual duality, and that the dis- 
sertations were not published because they must consequently 
appear to him as incomplete, as faulty, as demanding the work 
of adjustment. His original power, his versatility, his constant 
growth, make it improbable that his death in his fifty-fifth year 
occurred when his intellectual life was fixed beyond alteration. 
One is tempted, therefore, to regard these later writings, not 
as the mere conclusions of previous positions, but as works of 
promise. 

It is interesting to note that the dissertation on " God's Last 
End in the Creation " begins, after an explanation of terms, with 
a consideration of " what reason dictates in this affair," although 
it is admitted that the affair is " properly an affair of divine reve- 
lation." The justification of reason's dictates in spite of this fact, 
really amounts to submitting the facts of revelation to the judg- 
ment of reason. For Edwards contends that " no notion of 
God's last end in the creation of the world is agreeable to rea- 
son, which would truly imply any indigence, insufficiency, and 
mutability in God." l This dictate of reason, with which, as 
Edwards would show, revelation is in most consistent agreeable- 
ness, contains in undeveloped form the recognition of God's last 
end in the creation. God is his own last end. The developed 
form of this statement, we read, wondering indeed if these are the 
words of the greatest of American theologians, and not rather 
the words of some disciple of Plotinus or of a Christian Spinoza : 
" As there is an infinite fulness of all possible good in God, — a 
fulness of every perfection, of all excellency and beauty, and of 
infinite happiness, — and as this fulness is capable of communica- 
1 Works, Dwight's Edition, II, 13. 
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tion, or emanation ad extra ; so it seems a thing amiable and 
valuable in itself that this infinite fountain of good should send 
forth abundant streams. And as this is in itself excellent, so a 
disposition to this in the Divine Being, must be looked upon as an 
excellent disposition. Such an emanation of good is, in some 
sense, a multiplication of it. So far as the stream may be looked 
upon as anything besides the fountain, so far it may be looked 
on as an increase of good. And if the fulness of good that is in 
the fountain is in itself excellent, then the emanation, which is as 
it were an increase, repetition or multiplication of it, is excellent. 
Thus it is fit, since there is an infinite fountain of light and 
knowledge, that this light should shine forth in beams of com- 
municated knowledge and understanding: ^and as there is an 
infinite fountain of holiness, moral excellence and beauty, that so 
it should flow out in communicated holiness. And that, as there 
is an infinite fulness of joy and happiness, so these should have 
an emanation, and become a fountain flowing out in abundant 
streams, as beams from the sun. Thus it appears reasonable to 
suppose that it was God's last end, that there might be a glorious 
and abundant emanation of his infinite fulness of good ad extra, 
or without himself ; and that the disposition to communicate him- 
self, or diffuse his own fulness, was what moved him to create 
the world." 1 Mystic pantheism could not be more explicit. 

Edwards appears not to have been wholly insensible to the 
possibility of such an interpretation. And here is to be noted an 
instance of that apparent consciousness of a need of unification 
which has been remarked. The first objection against his view 
which he considers is to the effect that his position may be 
" inconsistent with God's absolute independence and immutabil- 
ity ; particularly, as though God were inclined to a communica- 
tion of his fulness, and emanations of his own glory, as being his 
own most glorious and complete state." To this he answers : 
" Many have wrong notions of God's happiness as resulting from 
his absolute self-sufficience, independence, and immutability. 
Though it be true that God's glory and happiness are in and of 
himself, are infinite and cannot be added to, and unchangeable, 

1 Loc. cit., II, 20. 
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for the whole and every part of which he is independent of the 
creature ; yet it does not hence follow, nor is it true, that God 
has no real and proper delight, pleasure or happiness, in any of 
his acts or communications relative to the creature, or effects he 
produces in them ; or in anything he sees in his creatures' quali- 
fications, dispositions, actions, and state. God may have a real 
and proper pleasure or happiness in seeing the happy state of the 
creature ; yet this may not be different from his delight in him- 
self." * To let this answer suffice, reason must silence its ques- 
tions. It is no answer at all, but simply a theological proposition 
juxtaposed to the philosophy. 

The silencing of reason is still more apparent in his second 
answer to the objection. " If any are not satisfied with the pre- 
ceding answer, but still insist on the objection, let them consider 
whether they can devise any other scheme of God's last end in 
creating the world, but what will be equally obnoxious to this 
objection in its full force, if there be any force in it." 2 

Surely we have in this dissertation no thorough consideration 
of what reason dictates in the affair. He has in effect, as Pro- 
fessor Allen justly remarks, " sacrificed all that is not God," and 
all the theology of the world superimposed and insisted on, can- 
not avoid that sacrifice. The mind that produced the work on 
the will, and had so irresistably followed the dictates of reason 
up to this point, may have been unconscious of the gap. If so, 
this unconsciousness reveals anew the sharp duality in this great 
intellect. If not, adjustment of some sort must have been felt to 
be necessary, before the work could be given to the world. 

If the Calvinistic theology it contains should be eliminated 
from the dissertation on the "Nature of True Virtue," there 
would remain a conception of virtue almost identical with Spi- 
noza's. Disinterested love of God is presented as the highest 
exercise of the virtuous man, who will exercise it highly in pro- 
portion to his knowledge of God, and also will desire that as 
many as possible should share in the same exercise and enjoy its 
benefits. These benefits do not really consist in rewards, but the 

1 Loc. cit., II, 27. 
*IHd., 29. 
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virtuous soul finds in virtue itself its true good and highest hap- 
piness. " So far as the virtuous mind exercises true virtue in 
benevolence to created beings, it seeks chiefly the good of the 
creature ; consisting in its knowledge or view of God's glory and 
beauty, its union with God, conformity and love to him, and joy 
in him." 1 

This is all in thorough harmony with Spinoza. But Edwards's 
total conception differs from Spinoza's in one very important par- 
ticular. With Spinoza man must love God in proportion as he 
knows God, and ignorance of the divine nature is consequently 
the cause of all wickedness, is indeed wickedness itself. But 
with Edwards man may know God completely and yet remain 
vicious. The devils believe and tremble, but cease not, there- 
fore, to be devils. For while virtue grows as the knowledge of 
God grows, a virtuous disposition must first be given, natural or 
derived. Without such a virtuous disposition implanted or native 
in the heart, there can be no virtuous exercise. Wherever in 
intelligent beings this disposition is lacking, vice must prevail in 
spite of perfect knowledge of God and his last end in the crea- 
tion. "Christians," says Edwards, "have the greatest reason to 
believe, from the scriptures, that in the future day of the revela- 
tion of the righteous judgment of God, when sinners shall be 
called to answer before their judge, and all their wickedness, in 
all its aggravations, brought forth and clearly manifested in the 
perfect light of that day ; and God shall reprove them, and set 
their sins in order before them, their consciences will be greatly 
awakened and convinced, their mouths will be stopped, all 
stupidity of conscience will be at an end, and conscience will have 
its full exercise ; and therefore their consciences will approve the 
dreadful sentence of the judge against them ; and seeing that 
they have deserved so great a punishment, will join with the 
judge in condemning them. . . . Then the sin and wickedness 
of their heart will come to its highest dominion and completest 
exercise ; they shall be wholly left of God, and given up to their 
wickedness, even as devils are ! When God has done waiting on 
sinners, and his Spirit done striving with them, he will not re- 

1 Loc. cit., II, 109. 
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strain their wickedness as he does now. But sin shall then rage 
in their hearts, as a fire no longer restrained and kept under." ' 

This emphasis on the necessity of a virtuous disposition to the 
exercise of virtue was one of the important principles in Edwards's 
doctrine of the will. Its reappearance here is natural. But it 
reappears with such force and clearness as to amount to the rec- 
ognition of something arbitrary in the scheme of things, an 
element persistently refusing to be related, a reality naturally and 
originally obnoxious to God. It seriously interferes with the 
divine power. It can have no place in a world which is the 
emanation of the divine fulness of perfection. One is tempted to 
think that its presence in Edwards's thinking is due to a conces- 
sion to his theology, that it is another instance of that unrelated 
juxtaposition I have insisted on. And so it may well be. But 
it serves to make that juxtaposition still more apparent. It is 
true, however, that this dissertation on the nature of true virtue, 
if taken by itself, exhibits a greater degree of philosophical thor- 
oughness than is to be found elsewhere in Edwards's work. 
Whatever may have influenced him thus to emphasize the under- 
lying necessity of a virtuous disposition to the exercise of virtue, 
this dissertation, with the principle admitted, is most thoroughly 
worked out. And it is just this thoroughness which makes the 
dissertation emphasize anew the duality of Edwards's mind. It 
emphasizes it so emphatically, that the suspicion is once more 
aroused that he was beginning to feel the need of adjustment 
between the unrelated elements of his thought. 

Lack of adjustment, the juxtaposition of unrelated principles 
in an ordinary mind, is not a cause of interest. But I have tried 
to point out that in Edwards there is no ordinary juxtaposition. 
It is extraordinary. It is crucial for our understanding of the 
man. It is necessary for a clear characterization of his influence. 
It reveals itself with such steady accumulation as to amount to 
a demand, not altogether conscious perhaps, for a revision of 
the whole system. It reveals Edwards not as a man of a single 
idea, with opinions changelessly fixed and doggedly supported, 
but as a man of remarkable versatility, of steady growth, of rich 

1 Loc. cit., II, 134. 
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promise, but as a man too, who only late in life gave evidence of 
a possible unification of the diverse elements of his nature. Of 
these elements the theological was the most prominent both by 
his exposition and his personal influence. It was his theology 
that he bequeathed to New England, his theology, be it said, 
however, stamped with the peculiar force of his great personality. 
And it was not a philosophically grounded theology. Its own 
force spent, it could not draw on Edwards's other work. Its 
failure of continued influence becomes his failure. Yet philosophy 
was there with unusual excellence. Surely one must recognize 
that Edwards has influenced American thought critically, gave to 
it in its first significant and original outburst the theological in- 
stead of the philosophical cast, with a theology left so unrelated 
to a real insight in human nature and the world's nature, that it 
was bound to fail with the failure of personal conviction of its 
truth. 

A man so profoundly interesting on account of his versatility 
and the peculiar way its elements were composed in him, so 
interesting too on account of the nature of his influence, cannot 
be dismissed without some attempt at an understanding of his 
intellectual character. It is too easy an explanation of him which 
would point to his time, his education, his occupation. For, let 
me insist again, he was distinctly a great man. He did not 
merely express the thoughts of his time, or meet it simply in the 
spirit of his traditions. He stemmed it and moulded it. New 
England thought was already making toward that colorless 
theology which marked it later. That he checked. It was 
decidedly Arminian. He made it Calvinistic. To his own per- 
sonal convictions he was forced, through his removal from 
Northampton, to sacrifice the work in which he had unselfishly 
spent his best years. His time does not explain him. We 
must look to his intellectual history. 

Perhaps he would remain altogether enigmatic, were it not for 
what he has told us of himself, and for what his early notes on 
the mind reveal. These notes contain an outline of philosophy, 
which, for penetration and breadth of interest, finds no superior in 
the work of other minds equally mature. More than this, it 
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surpasses the work of many maturer minds which have yet re- 
ceived the recognition of history. We know that its inspiration 
was mainly Locke, but its promise of superiority to him is evi- 
dent. The remarkable verbal similarity these notes reveal to the 
writings of Berkeley, have led to a comparison of Edwards with 
the Irish bishop and a search for traces of his influence. These 
have not been found. Nor is the philosophy unmistakably 
Berkeley's. It is more the germ of that mystic pantheism which 
was disclosed later with such clearness in the dissertation on 
" God's Last End in the Creation." The trend of his thinking is 
not so much revealed in such Berkeleyan expressions as these : 
"When we say that the World, i. e., the material Universe, 
exists nowhere but in the mind, we have got to such a degree 
of strictness and abstraction, that we must be exceedingly careful, 
that we do not confound and lose ourselves by misapprehension. 
That is impossible, that it should be meant, that all the world is 
contained in the narrow compass of a few inches of space, in little 
ideas in the place of the brain ; for that would be a contradic- 
tion ; for we are to remember that the human body, and the 
brain itself, exist only mentally, in the same sense that other 
things do ; and so that, which we call place, is an idea too. 
Therefore things are truly in those places ; for what we mean, 
when we say so, is only, that this mode of our idea of place 
appertains to such an idea. We should not therefore be under- 
stood to deny, that things are where they seem to be. For the 
principles we lay down, if they are narrowly looked into, do not 
infer that. Nor will it be found, that they at all make void 
Natural Philosophy, or the science of the Causes or Reasons of 
corporeal changes. For to find out the reasons of things, in 
Natural Philosophy, is only to find out the proportion of God's 
acting. And the cause is the same, as to such proportions, 
whether we suppose the World only mental, in our sense, or no." 1 
The trend of his thinking is revealed rather in such pantheistic 
expressions as these : " Seeing God has so plainly revealed him- 
self to us ; and other minds are made in his image, and are emana- 
tions from him ; we may judge what is the excellence of other 

1 Loc. cit., I., 669. 
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minds, by what is his, which we have shown is Love. His Infinite 
Beauty is his Infinite mutual Love of Himself. Now God is the 
Prime and Original Being, the First and Last, and the Pattern 
of all, and has the sum of all perfections. We may therefore, 
doubtless, conclude, that all that is the perfection of spirits may 
be resolved into that which is God's perfection, which is Love." 
" When we speak of Being in general, we may be understood of 
the Divine Being, for he is an Infinite Being : therefore all others 
must necessarily be considered as nothing. As to Bodies, we 
have shown in another place, that they have no proper being of 
their own. And as to Spirits, they are the communications of the 
Great Original Spirit ; and doubtless, in metaphysical strictness 
and propriety, He is, as there is none else. He is likewise 
Infinitely Excellent, and all Excellence and Beauty is derived 
from Him, in the same manner as all Being. And all other 
Excellence, is, in strictness, only a shadow of his." "We shall 
be in danger when we meditate on this love of God to Himself, 
as being the thing wherein His infinite excellence and loveliness 
consists, of some alloy to the sweetness of our view, by its appear- 
ing with something of the aspect of and cast of what we call self- 
love. But we are to consider that this love includes in it, or 
rather is the same as, a love to everything, as they are all com- 
munications of Himself. So that we are to conceive of Divine 
Excellence as the Infinite General Love, that which reaches all," 
proportionally, with perfect purity and sweetness." 1 Indeed, if 
these notes inspire one to curious research into the indebtedness 
of Edwards to others, Berkeley is but one of several philosophers 
that will be suggested. But the search thus far has been vain, 
and it appears true that its vanity is due, not to the lack of evi- 
dence, but to the fact that there is no indebtedness which can be 
counted as significant. These notes are all the greater warrant, 
therefore, for ranking Edwards among the great, original minds. 
But for the understanding of his intellectual history, it is not 
mainly important to discover the sources of his ideas. It is 
important rather to note that he began his life of constructive 
thought in philosophy, and in a philosophy grounded in reason, 

l Loe. cit., I, 699, 700, 701. 
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giving little promise of the theologian that was to be, but abun- 
dant promise of the philosopher whose mysticism should increas- 
ingly shine forth in his latest works, in part a reminiscence, in part 
a recovery of the impulse of his youth. 

This philosophy, however, was never to yield its proper fruitage. 
It was arrested by emotional experiences for which Edwards him- 
self could not account. He became a theologian of his peculiar 
type, not through the logical processes of his thinking, but through 
a kind of mystical intuition. He gives us this account of it : "I 
remember the time very well when I seemed to be convinced and 
fully satisfied as to this sovereignty of God, and his justice in thus 
eternally disposing of men according to his sovereign pleasure ; 
but never could give an account how or by what means I was 
thus convinced, not in the least imagining at the time, nor a long 
time after, that there was any extraordinary influence of God's 
spirit in it, but only that now I saw further, and my mind appre- 
hended the justness and reasonableness of it. . . . God's abso- 
lute sovereignty and justice with respect to salvation is what my 
mind seems to rest assured of, as much as of anything that I see 
with my eyes." 

Supervening upon his natural philosophical bent, such expe- 
riences, revealing a nature swayed as much by unanalyzed emo- 
tions as by reason, accounts for those aspects of Edwards's thought 
which have been noted. So potent were these experiences in 
their effect that his original position was never recovered in its 
simplicity and originality. So disrupting were they intellectually 
that his philosophy and theology remained to the close of his life 
almost completely divorced and unrelated. Such experiences 
were so consonant with Edwards's native mysticism, that one can 
readily understand why they never fully rose to the dignity of a 
contradiction in his thinking. So significant were they for his 
influence, that we remember him, not as the greatest of American 
philosophers, but as the greatest of American Calvinists. 

Frederick J. E. Woodbridge. 
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